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COMPLAINT OF A POET MANQUE. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Selected Poems, by Aldous Huxley 


We judge by appearance merely: 

If I can’t think strangely, I can at least look queerly. 
So I grew the hair so long on my head 

That my mother wouldn’t know me, 

Till a woman in a night-club said, 

As I was passing by, 

“Hullo, here comes Salome.” 


I looked in the dirty gilt-edged glass, 
And, oh Salome! there I was-- 

Positively jewelled, half a vampire, 

With the soul in my eyes hanging dizzily 
Like the gatherer of proverbial samphire 
Over the brink of the crag of sense, 
Looking down from perilous eminence 
Into a gulf of windy night. 

And there’s straw in my tempestuous hair, 
And I’m not a poet: but never despair! 

I'll madly live the poems I shall never write. 








RHAPSODY ON A WINDY NIGHT 
Project Gutenberg's Prufrock and Other Observations, by T. S. Eliot 


Twelve o'clock. 

Along the reaches of the street 
Held in a lunar synthesis, 
Whispering lunar incantations 
Dissolve the floors of the memory 
And all its clear relations, 

Its divisions and precisions, 

Every street lamp that I pass 

Beats like a fatalistic drum, 

And through the spaces of the dark 
Midnight shakes the memory 

As a madman shakes a dead geranium. 


Half-past one, 

The street lamp sputtered, 
The street lamp muttered, 
The street lamp said, 
"Regard that woman 


Who hesitates toward you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin. 

You see the border of her dress 

Is torn and stained with sand, 

And you see the corner of her eye 

Twists like a crooked pin." 


The memory throws up high and dry 

A crowd of twisted things; 

A twisted branch upon the beach 

Eaten smooth, and polished 

As if the world gave up 

The secret of its skeleton, 

Stiff and white. 

A broken spring in a factory yard, 

Rust that clings to the form that the strength has left 
Hard and curled and ready to snap. 


Half-past two, 

The street lamp said, 

"Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter, 
Slips out its tongue 

And devours a morsel of rancid butter." 

So the hand of a child, automatic 

Slipped out and pocketed a toy that was running along the quay. 
I could see nothing behind that child's eye. 

I have seen eyes in the street 

Trying to peer through lighted shutters, 

And a crab one afternoon in a pool, 

An old crab with barnacles on his back, 

Gripped the end of a stick which I held him. 


Half-past three, 
The lamp sputtered, 
The lamp muttered in the dark. 


The lamp hummed: 

"Regard the moon, 

La lune ne garde aucune rancune, 
She winks a feeble eye, 

She smiles into corners. 

She smoothes the hair of the grass. 
The moon has lost her memory. 

A washed-out smallpox cracks her face, 
Her hand twists a paper rose, 

That smells of dust and old Cologne, 
She is alone 

With all the old nocturnal smells 
That cross and cross across her brain. 


The reminiscence comes 

Of sunless dry geraniums 

And dust in crevices, 

Smells of chestnuts in the streets, 
And female smells in shuttered rooms, 
And cigarettes in corridors 

And cocktail smells in bars." 


The lamp said, 

"Four o'clock, 

Here is the number on the door. 

Memory! 

You have the key, 

The little lamp spreads a ring on the stair, 

Mount. 

The bed is open; the tooth-brush hangs on the wall 
Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life." 


The last twist of the knife. 








SKYLARK NOON 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Shepherd Singing Ragtime and Other Poems, by 
Louis Golding 


Now the tall sky 
Is pricked with stars of song as the sky at night 
With stars of light. 
I am loosened, I fly 
Till never a lark is near to the sun as I. 
Now through the steeps of air do my swift wings cut. 
My wings are seen and not seen 
Even as dawn-drenched waters that twinkle and shut, 
As I rise to the tops of the noon where no bird has been. 
Fleet 
My wings beat. 
I climb, I climb 
High hills of noon that soar from the plains of Time. 
But lo! 
As I go, 
Half flame, half snow, 
So far through unwinged places that even the brown 
Larks of the dwindling down 
Are as dust, and dimmer than dust are men and town-- 
Who are these, who are these 
New larks whose song is so proud 


That my own is cowed? 
From what lands, what seas 
Have they flown with song so kingly my weak songs fade; 
Such song as no bird has made 
Though Love called long in Spring and his heart obeyed? 


Such song is theirs as the winds have always sought 
But the winds not found; 

Such song as the seas at dawn have almost caught 
Ere the song was drowned; 
Such song as no birds achieve, 
Though nightingale may grieve, 
And lyric thrush may scold, 
And blackbird make so bold 

As to declare this silver and his own song gold. 
Who are these whose singings here 

Compass the noon with splendour, but my heart with fear, 
Lest I, unworth this height, 

Drop through narrowing deeps of unplumbed night? 


Lo! the dead poets they 
Who passed through flesh this way, 
These with no lips of clay 
Now sing supremest song throughout the duskless day. 
In the music now they make 
My own few notes forsake 
My heart that rocks in silence as a lone bird on a lake. 
I vail within my wings 
I vail my head in worship before the poet kings; 
Until from the far brink 
Of this last Song whence I shrink 
Ah slowly now and slowly down the tall noon I sink. 


So am I wrapped in quiet, still trancéd by their Word, 
Until I reach the airs 
Where a mortal skylark fares 
But not in his first rapture shall match his song with theirs! 
And now my feet are fallen, I am no more a bird, 
Now for my little seeing the high gold noon is blurred; 
For now where grey roads wind 
I walk the low world mutely among my human kind. 








I WALK UPON A STREET 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Sardonic Arm, by Maxwell Bodenheim 


Must I see a gutter 

In which the hurried machination 

Of water carries bits of apple peeling 

To some profound, obscure intelligence? 
And if the gutter is to me 

Merely the masterful travel of brown 
Speeding with odds and ends of red, 

To lend importance to a dream, 

Will this belief decrease my size 

When death reproves my inefficient limbs? 


I walk upon a street 

Where trite deceptions glide 
Ceaselessly. 

Upon this street the spasmodic revolt 
Of color refuses to join 

The orderly, substantial lie. 

Scattered anarchists of color, 

Thin and incorrupt, 

Contend against the ponderous devices 
Of lust for flesh and gold. 

With a spiritual savageness 

Colors bring their lucid treason 

To ancient, shrouded tyrannies. 

The knitted green of this girl’s sweater 
Is a badge releasing 

A cool republic of desire 

Unrelated to earth. 

Her famished opaque face 

Feeds on sleek anticipations-- 
Unconscious incongruity. 


Color alone is real, 

Waving perpetually 

Over the graves of thought and emotion. 
From the vaster shapes of color 

Small and involved broods of thought and emotion 
Are born to scorn their distant mothers. 
The ruffian dream recedes 

Over a span of twenty thousand years, 
And color, awake and supreme, 

Waits to be once more divided 

By another nightmare dream. 

If men could see this they might kneel 


Upon this sidewalk and observe 
The importance of apple-peelings 
Testing their spirals of red 
Against the thick, brown stream. 








A SIGN-SEEKER 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Wessex Poems and Other Verses, by Thomas 
Hardy 


I mark the months in liveries dank and dry, 
The noontides many-shaped and hued; 
I see the nightfall shades subtrude, 
And hear the monotonous hours clang negligently by. 


I view the evening bonfires of the sun 
On hills where morning rains have hissed; 
The eyeless countenance of the mist 
Pallidly rising when the summer droughts are done. 


I have seen the lightning-blade, the leaping star, 
The cauldrons of the sea in storm, 
Have felt the earthquake’s lifting arm, 
And trodden where abysmal fires and snow-cones are. 


I learn to prophesy the hid eclipse, 
The coming of eccentric orbs; 
To mete the dust the sky absorbs, 
To weigh the sun, and fix the hour each planet dips. 


I witness fellow earth-men surge and strive; 
Assemblies meet, and throb, and part; 
Death’s soothing finger, sorrow’s smart; 

—A\ll the vast various moils that mean a world alive. 


But that I fain would wot of shuns my sense— 
Those sights of which old prophets tell, 
Those signs the general word so well, 
Vouchsafed to their unheed, denied my long suspense. 


In graveyard green, behind his monument 

To glimpse a phantom parent, friend, 

Wearing his smile, and “Not the end!” 
Outbreathing softly: that were blest enlightenment; 


Or, if a dead Love’s lips, whom dreams reveal 
When midnight imps of King Decay 
Delve sly to solve me back to clay, 
Should leave some print to prove her spirit-kisses real; 


Or, when Earth’s Frail lie bleeding of her Strong, 
If some Recorder, as in Writ, 
Near to the weary scene should flit 
And drop one plume as pledge that Heaven inscrolls the wrong. 


—There are who, rapt to heights of trancéd trust, 
These tokens claim to feel and see, 
Read radiant hints of times to be— 

Of heart to heart returning after dust to dust. 


Such scope is granted not to lives like mine... 
I have lain in dead men’s beds, have walked 
The tombs of those with whom I'd talked, 
Called many a gone and goodly one to shape a sign, 


And panted for response. But none replies; 
No warnings loom, nor whisperings 
To open out my limitings, 
And Nescience mutely muses: When a man falls he lies. 








THE MAKING OF A FRIEND 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Passing Throng, by Edgar Guest 


We nodded as we passed each day 
And smiled and went along our way; 

I knew his name, and he knew mine, 
But neither of us made a sign 

That we possessed a common tie; 
We barely spoke as we passed by. 


How fine he was I never guessed. 
The splendid soul within his breast 

I never saw. From me were hid 
The many kindly deeds he did. 

His gentle ways I didn't know, 
Or I'd have claimed him long ago. 


Then trouble came to me one day, 
And he was first to come and say 
The cheering words I longed to hear. 


He offered help, and standing near 
I felt our lives in sorrow blend-- 
My neighbor had become my friend. 


How many smiles from day to day 
I've missed along my narrow way; 

How many kindly words I've lost, 
What joy has my indifference cost? 

This glorious friend that now I know, 
Would have been friendly years ago. 








AN ENGLISH WOOD 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Whipperginny, by Robert von Ranke Graves 


This valley wood is hedged 
With the set shape of things. 
Here sorrows come not edged, 
Here are no harpies fledged, 
No roc has clapped his wings, 
No gryphons wave their stings; 
Here, poised in quietude 
Calm elementals brood 

On the set shape of things, 
They fend away alarms 

From this green wood. 

Here nothing is that harms, 
No bull with lungs of brass, 
No toothed or spiny grass, 

No tree whose clutching arms 
Drink blood when travellers pass, 
No mount of Glass. 

No bardic tongues unfold 
Satires or charms. 

Only the lawns are soft, 

The tree-stems, grave and old. 
Slow branches sway aloft, 
The evening air comes cold, 
The sunset scatters gold. 
Small grasses toss and bend, 
Small pathways idly tend 
Towards no certain end. 











LETTER TO A LADY II 


Sept. 1916. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by Clive Bell 


No: I was not made for love; 

I was made for easier things, 
Ecstasies on paper wings, 
Agonies that end in laughter 
--Smoke or kisses coming after-- 
Not for love. 


I was made for airy thinking, 
Nimble sallies, champagne-drinking, 
Badinage and argument, 

Reading's infinite content, 
Ill-considered merriment, 
Friendship, anything but love. 


Made for singing little songs, 

Made for righting little wrongs, 
Made to taste whate'er there be 

Of loveliness and gaiety 

On this variegated earth; 

Made for sentiment and mirth 

And light romance, perhaps just worth 
Asmile from Art, a nod from Truth, 
I, apt for a fantastic youth 

Of follies, an old age of thought, 
And never thinking to be caught 

As now I am, said "Never mind 
Love, for Love, you know, is blind." 
I was made with eyes to see, 

And taste to choose fastidiously, 
And ears to hear, enough of brain 
To make most matters fairly plain, 
Enough of health for work or play, 
Of wealth enough to pick my way, 
Sense to enjoy, and arts to bring 
Soft nothings off a softer thing, 

A turn of wit, a taste for ease, 

And what had love to do with these? 


I was made to revel in 

The viola and violin, 

The broad bassoon and clarinette, 
From every art devised to get 

Its complement of melody: 


Believe me, I was meant to be 

One who smiled back at smiling faces, 
A loiterer in life's pleasant places, 

A well of receptivity. 


I was contrived by God to pull 

The noses of the very dull; 

Tweak up as 'twere a cotton gown 
The law most solemnly laid down; 
Expressly charged to mock the great 
And weather-cockwise still girate. 
To choose a rose and praise a frill, 
And sometimes cause a tiny thrill, 
To be a lover in my fashion-- 

But O! I was not made for passion. 


Therefore, dear Lady, if you please 

Deal very gingerly with these. 

Here is our garden: O, take care 

Our passion spoil not our parterre. 

Be gracious, Madame, lest your frown 
Should bake the lawns and burn them brown, 
Be very kind, or jealous showers 

May quite dash down our scented flowers, 
And O! be chary of reproof, 

Remember I'm not made for love. 








A TRIUMPH OF ORDER 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by John Hay 


A Squad of regular infantry 

In the Commune's closing days, 
Had captured a crowd of rebels 
By the wall of Pére-la-Chaise. 


There were desperate men, wild women, 
And dark-eyed Amazon girls, 

And one little boy, with a peach-down cheek 
And yellow clustering curls. 


The captain seized the little waif, 
And said, "What dost thou here?" 
"Sapristi, Citizen captain! 

I'm a Communist, my dear!" 


"Very well! Then you die with the others!" 
--"Very well! That's my affair; 

But first let me take to my mother, 
Who lives by the wine-shop there, 


"My father's watch. You see it; 
A gay old thing, is it not? 

It would please the old lady to have it, 
Then I'll come back here, and be shot. 


"That is the last we shall see of him," 
The grizzled captain grinned, 

As the little man skimmed down the hill, 
Like a swallow down the wind. 


For the joy of killing had lost its zest 
In the glut of those awful days, 

And Death writhed, gorged like a greedy snake, 
From the Arch to Pére-la-Chaise. 


But before the last platoon had fired, 
The child's shrill voice was heard; 

"Houp-la! the old girl made such a row 
I feared I should break my word." 


Against the bullet-pitted wall 
He took his place with the rest, 

A button was lost from his ragged blouse, 
Which showed his soft white breast. 


"Now blaze away, my children! 
With your little one-two-three!" 

The Chassepots tore the stout young heart, 
And saved Society. 








THE GUM-GATHERER 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Selected Poems, by Robert Frost 


There overtook me and drew me in 

To his down-hill, early-morning stride, 
And set me five miles on my road 
Better than if he had had me ride, 

A man with a swinging bag for load 
And half the bag wound round his hand. 
We talked like barking above the din 
Of water we walked along beside. 

And for my telling him where I'd been 
And where I lived in mountain land 

To be coming home the way I was, 

He told me a little about himself. 

He came from higher up in the pass 
Where the grist of the new-beginning brooks 
Is blocks split off the mountain mass—- 
And hopeless grist enough it looks 

Ever to grind to soil for grass. 

(The way it is will do for moss.) 

There he had built his stolen shack. 

It had to be a stolen shack 

Because of the fears of fire and loss 
That trouble the sleep of lumber folk: 
Visions of half the world burned black 
And the sun shrunken yellow in smoke. 
We know who when they come to town 
Bring berries under the wagon seat, 

Or a basket of eggs between their feet; 
What this man brought in a cotton sack 
Was gum, the gum of the mountain spruce. 
He showed me lumps of the scented stuff 
Like uncut jewels, dull and rough. 

It comes to market golden brown; 

But turns to pink between the teeth. 


I told him this is a pleasant life 

To set your breast to the bark of trees 
That all your days are dim beneath, 
And reaching up with a little knife, 

To loose the resin and take it down 

And bring it to market when you please. 








OLD FRIENDS 


by Charles Bertram Johnson 
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Sit here before my grate, 
Until it’s ashen gray, 

Or till the night grows late, 
And talk the time away. 


I cannot think to sleep, 
And miss your golden speech, 
My bed of dreams will keep-- 
You here within my reach. 


I have so much to say, 

The time is short at best, 
A bit of toil and play, 

And after that comes rest. 


But you and I know now 
The wisdom of the soul, 

The years that seamed the brow 
Have made our visions whole. 


Sit here before my grate 
Until the ash is cold; 

The things you say of late 
Are fine as shriven gold. 








BLUE ISLAND INTERSECTION 

by Carl Sandburg 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Modern American Poetry, 
[edited] by Louis Untermeyer 


Six street ends come together here. 

They feed people and wagons into the center. 

In and out all day horses with thoughts of nose-bags, 

Men with shovels, women with baskets and baby buggies. 
Six ends of streets and no sleep for them all day. 

The people and wagons come and go, out and in. 
Triangles of banks and drug stores watch. 

The policemen whistle, the trolley cars bump: 

Wheels, wheels, feet, feet, all day. 


In the false dawn when the chickens blink 

And the east shakes a lazy baby toe at to-morrow, 
And the east fixes a pink half-eye this way, 

In the time when only one milk wagon crosses 
These three streets, these six street ends, 

It is the sleep time and they rest. 

The triangle banks and drug stores rest. 

The policeman is gone, his star and gun sleep. 
The owl car blutters along in a sleep-walk. 








THE BLUE SYMPHONY 
by John Gould Fletcher 
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I 


The darkness rolls upward. 

The thick darkness carries with it 
Rain and a ravel of cloud. 

The sun comes forth upon earth. 


Palely the dawn 

Leaves me facing timidly 
Old gardens sunken: 

And in the gardens is water. 


Sombre wreck--autumnal leaves; 
Shadowy roofs 

In the blue mist, 

And a willow-branch that is broken. 


O old pagodas of my soul, how you glittered across green trees! 


Blue and cool: 

Blue, tremulously, 

Blow faint puffs of smoke 

Across sombre pools. 

The damp green smell of rotted wood; 
And a heron that cries from out the water. 


II 


Through the upland meadows 
I go alone. 


For I dreamed of someone last night 
Who is waiting for me. 


Flower and blossom, tell me do you know of her? 


Have the rocks hidden her voice? 
They are very blue and still. 


Long upward road that is leading me, 

Light hearted I quit you, 

For the long loose ripples of the meadow-grass 
Invite me to dance upon them. 


Quivering grass 
Daintily poised 
For her foot's tripping. 


O blown clouds, could I only race up like you, 
Oh, the last slopes that are sun-drenched and steep! 


Look, the sky! 

Across black valleys 

Rise blue-white aloft 

Jagged, unwrinkled mountains, ranges of death. 


Solitude. Silence. 
Ill 


One chuckles by the brook for me: 
One rages under the stone. 

One makes a spout of his mouth, 
One whispers--one is gone. 


One over there on the water 
Spreads cold ripples 

For me 

Enticingly. 


The vast dark trees 
Flow like blue veils 
Of tears 

Into the water. 


Sour sprites, 
Moaning and chuckling, 
What have you hidden from me? 


"In the palace of the blue stone she lies forever 


Bound hand and foot." 


Was it the wind 
That rattled the reeds together? 


Dry reeds, 
A faint shiver in the grasses. 


IV 


On the left hand there is a temple: 
And a palace on the right-hand side. 
Foot-passengers in scarlet 

Pass over the glittering tide. 


Under the bridge 

The old river flows 
Low and monotonous 
Day after day. 


I have heard and have seen 
All the news that has been: 
Autumn's gold and Spring's green! 


Now in my palace 

I see foot-passengers 
Crossing the river: 
Pilgrims of Autumn 
In the afternoons. 


Lotus pools: 
Petals in the water. 
Such are my dreams. 


For me silks are outspread. 
I take my ease, unthinking. 


V 


And now the lowest pine-branch 

Is drawn across the disk of the sun. 
Old friends who will forget me soon 
I must go on, 

Towards those blue death-mountains 
I have forgot so long. 


In the marsh grasses 
There lies forever 
My last treasure, 


With the hope of my heart. 


The ice is glazing over, 
Torn lanterns flutter, 
On the leaves is snow. 


In the frosty evening 
Toll the old bell for me 
Once, in the sleepy temple. 


Perhaps my soul will hear. 
Afterglow: 


Before the stars peep 
I shall creep out into darkness. 








THE MOSQUITO 
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When did you start your tricks 
Monsieur? 


What do you stand on such high legs for? 
Why this length of shredded shank 
You exaltation? 


Is it so that you shall lift your centre of gravity upwards 
And weigh no more than air as you alight upon me, 
Stand upon me weightless, you phantom? 


I heard a woman call you the Winged Victory 
In sluggish Venice. 
You turn your head towards your tail, and smile. 


How can you put so much devilry 
Into that translucent phantom shred 
Of a frail corpus? 


Queer, with your thin wings and your streaming legs 
How you sail like a heron, or a dull clot of air, 
A nothingness. 


Yet what an aura surrounds you; 
Your evil little aura, prowling, and casting a numbness on my mind. 


That is your trick, your bit of filthy magic: 
Invisibility, and the anesthetic power 
To deaden my attention in your direction. 


But I know your game now, streaky sorcerer. 


Queer, how you stalk and prowl the air 
In circles and evasions, enveloping me, 
Ghoul on wings 
Winged Victory. 


Settle, and stand on long thin shanks 
Eyeing me sideways, and cunningly conscious that I am aware, 
You speck. 


I hate the way you lurch off sideways into air 
Having read my thoughts against you. 


Come then, let us play at unawares, 
And see who wins in this sly game of bluff. 
Man or mosquito. 


You don’t know that I exist, and I don’t know that you exist. 
Now then! 


It is your trump 

It is your hateful little trump 

You pointed fiend, 

Which shakes my sudden blood to hatred of you: 
It is your small, high, hateful bugle in my ear. 


Why do you do it? 
Surely it is bad policy. 


They say you can’t help it. 


If that is so, then I believe a little in Providence protecting the innocent. 
But it sounds so amazingly like a slogan 
A yell of triumph as you snatch my scalp. 


Blood, red blood 
Super-magical 
Forbidden liquor. 


I behold you stand 

For a second enspasmed in oblivion, 
Obscenely ecstasied 

Sucking live blood 


My blood. 


Such silence, such suspended transport, 
Such gorging, 
Such obscenity of trespass. 


You stagger 

As well as you may. 

Only your accursed hairy frailty 

Your own imponderable weightlessness 

Saves you, wafts you away on the very draught my anger makes in its snatching. 


Away with a peean of derision 
You winged blood-drop. 


Can I not overtake you? 

Are you one too many for me 

Winged Victory? 

Am I not mosquito enough to out-mosquito you? 


Queer, what a big stain my sucked blood makes 

Beside the infinitesimal faint smear of you! 

Queer, what a dim dark smudge you have disappeared into! 
_ Siracusa. _ 
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Through the pregnant universe rumbles life’s terrific thunder, 
And Earth’s bowels quake with terror; strange and terrible storms break, 
Lightning-torches flame the heavens, kindling souls of men, thereunder: 
Africa! long ages sleeping, O my motherland, awake! 


In the East the clouds glow crimson with the new dawn that is breaking, 
And its golden glory fills the western skies. 
O my brothers and my sisters, wake! arise! 

For the new birth rends the old earth and the very dead are waking, 
Ghosts are turned flesh, throwing off the grave’s disguise, 
And the foolish, even children, are made wise; 

For the big earth groans in travail for the strong, new world in making-- 
O my brothers, dreaming for dim centuries, 
Wake from sleeping; to the East turn, turn your eyes! 


Oh the night is sweet for sleeping, but the shining day’s for working; 


Sons of the seductive night, for your children’s children’s sake, 
From the deep primeval forests where the crouching leopard’s lurking, 
Lift your heavy-lidded eyes, Ethiopia! awake! 


In the East the clouds glow crimson with the new dawn that is breaking, 
And its golden glory fills the western skies. 
O my brothers and my sisters, wake! arise! 

For the new birth rends the old earth and the very dead are waking, 
Ghosts are turned flesh, throwing off the grave’s disguise, 
And the foolish, even children, are made wise; 

For the big earth groans in travail for the strong, new world in making-- 
O my brothers, dreaming for long centuries, 
Wake from sleeping; to the East turn, turn your eyes! 








GEORGINE SAND MINER 
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A stepmother drove me from home, embittering me. 

A squaw-man, a flaneur and dilettante took my virtue. 

For years I was his mistress--no one knew. 

I learned from him the parasite cunning 

With which I moved with the bluffs, like a flea on a dog. 
All the time I was nothing but "very private," with different men. 
Then Daniel, the radical, had me for years. 

His sister called me his mistress; 

And Daniel wrote me: 

"Shameful word, soiling our beautiful love!" 

But my anger coiled, preparing its fangs. 

My Lesbian friend next took a hand. 

She hated Daniel's sister. 

And Daniel despised her midget husband. 

And she saw a chance for a poisonous thrust: 

I must complain to the wife of Daniel's pursuit! 

But before I did that I begged him to fly to London with me. 
"Why not stay in the city just as we have?" he asked. 

Then I turned submarine and revenged his repulse 

In the arms of my dilettante friend. 

Then up to the surface, Bearing the letter that Daniel wrote me 
To prove my honor was all intact, showing it to his wife, 
My Lesbian friend and everyone. 

If Daniel had only shot me dead! 

Instead of stripping me naked of lies 

A harlot in body and soul. 








SMELL! 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A/ Que Quiere!, by William Carlos Williams 


Oh strong ridged and deeply hollowed 

nose of mine! what will you not be smelling? 

What tactless asses we are, you and I, boney nose, 
always indiscriminate, always unashamed, 

and now it is the souring flowers of the bedraggled 
poplars: a festering pulp on the wet earth 

beneath them. With what deep thirst 

we quicken our desires 

to that rank odor of a passing spring-time! 

Can you not be decent? Can you not reserve your ardors 
for something less unlovely? What girl will care 

for us, do you think, if we continue in these ways? 
Must you taste everything? Must you know everything? 
Must you have a part in everything? 








O'ER THE WOOD'S BROW 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems of Paul Verlaine, 
Translator: Gertrude Hall 


O'er the wood's brow, 
Pale, the moon stares; 

In every bough 
Wandering airs 

Faintly suspire.... 


O heart's-desire! 


Two willow-trees 
Waver and weep, 

One in the breeze, 
One in the deep 

Glass of the stream.... 


Dream we our dream! 
An infinite 


Resignedness 
Rains where the white 


Mists opalesce 
In the moon-shower.... 


Stay, perfect hour! 








CINEMA HERO 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Picture-Show, by Siegfried Sassoon 


O, this is more than fiction! It's the truth 

That somehow never happened. Pay your bob, 
And walk straight in, abandoning To-day. 
(To-day's a place outside the picture-house; 
Forget it, and the film will do the rest.) 


There's nothing fine in being as large as life: 
The splendour starts when things begin to move 
And gestures grow enormous. That's the way 
To dramatise your dreams and play the part 

As you'd have done if luck had starred your face. 


I'm 'Rupert from the Mountains'! (Pass the stout)... 

Yes, I'm the Broncho Boy we watched to-night, 

That robbed a ranch and galloped down the creek. 
(Moonlight and shattering hoofs.... O moonlight of the West! 
Wind in the gum-trees, and my swerving mare 

Beating her flickering shadow on the post.) 

Ah, I was wild in those fierce days! You saw me 

Fix that saloon? They stared into my face 

And slowly put their hands up, while I stood 

With dancing eyes,--romantic to the world! 


Things happened afterwards ... You know the story... 
The sheriff's daughter, bandaging my head; 

Love at first sight; the escape; and making good 

(To music by Mascagni). And at last---- 

Peace; and the gradual beauty of my smile. 


But that's all finished now. One has to take 

Life as it comes. I've nothing to regret. 

For men like me, the only thing that counts 

Is the adventure. Lord, what times I've had! 


God and King Charles! And then my mistress's arms... 
(To-morrow evening I'm a Cavalier.) 


Well, what's the news to-night about the Strike? 








REMEMBRANCE 


(To M. O.) 
from the Internet Archive etext of Day Dreams by Rudolph Valentino 


An infant memory, 


A tiny fragile thing, 
Called into being 


By the brush of a colored wing 
Across the canvas 


Of my tired mind. 
It grows, 


A lovely picture of the past 


I find, 
You! Grown to fullest stature 


Of the perfect soul, 
The tiny sheltered memory 


Has reached at last 


Its goal. 








LINES WRITTEN IN DEJECTION 
Project Gutenberg's The Wild Swans at Coole, by William Butler (W.B.) Yeats 


When have I last looked on 

The round green eyes and the long wavering bodies 
Of the dark leopards of the moon? 

All the wild witches those most noble ladies, 
For all their broom-sticks and their tears, 
Their angry tears, are gone. 

The holy centaurs of the hills are banished; 
And I have nothing but harsh sun; 

Heroic mother moon has vanished, 

And now that I have come to fifty years 

I must endure the timid sun. 








THE ANGELS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by Rainer Maria Rilke 
Translator: Jessie Lemont 


They all have tired mouths 

And luminous, illimitable souls; 

And a longing (as if for sin) 

Trembles at times through their dreams. 


They all resemble one another, 
In God's garden they are silent 
Like many, many intervals 

In His mighty melody. 


But when they spread their wings 

They awaken the winds 

That stir as though God 

With His far-reaching master hands 

Turned the pages of the dark book of Beginning. 








CAPE COD 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by George Santayana 


The low sandy beach and the thin scrub pine, 
The wide reach of bay and the long sky line,-- 
O, I am far from home! 


The salt, salt smell of the thick sea air, 
And the smooth round stones that the ebbtides wear,-- 
When will the good ship come? 


The wretched stumps all charred and burned, 
And the deep soft rut where the cartwheel turned,-- 
Why is the world so old? 


The lapping wave, and the broad gray sky 
Where the cawing crows and the slow gulls fly,-- 
Where are the dead untold? 


The thin, slant willows by the flooded bog, 
The huge stranded hulk and the floating log,-- 
Sorrow with life began! 


And among the dark pines, and along the flat shore, 
O the wind, and the wind, for evermore! 
What will become of man? 
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